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whether engaged in business, the professions or in manual work,
begin during the period of senescence to think of retirement.
There is no need to deal at length with this period, after what
was said above about middle age, because so much depends upon
how the latter has been spent. If a person of forty or forty-five
has allowed himself to get into an unchanging groove, if he has
allowed his faculties to rust, if he has ceased to learn and to
expand mentally, it is not very likely that he will desire to effect
a revolution at the age of fifty or more. But if he possesses the
desire, it is by no means impossible that the desire should be
fulfilled. As on the moral side it is never too late to mend, so
on the intellectual side it is never too late to learn. Indeed,
intellectual force normally lasts on into old age, as we shall see
presently.
But the peculiar contribution of senescence to the common
stock of human welfare depends not so much upon learning as
upon wisdom. Wisdom, says the dictionary, is that power or
faculty of seeing into the heart of things, and of forming the
fittest and best judgment in any matter presented for considera-
tion; it is "a combination of discernment, judgment, sagacity,
or similar powers, involving a certain amount of knowledge,
especially knowledge of men and things gained by experience."
The dictionary is certainly right in implying that wisdom may
exist without much learning, and that much learning may exist
without wisdom.l Again, the quality of wisdom is not confined
to the later periods of life. All one means is that if a man
is wise at all he is wisest then. Senescence is usually the period
of ripe statesmanship, and, indeed, the period when, in all
walks of life that involve high responsibilities, a man is regarded
with greater trust and confidence than would have been
accorded him at an earlier age. The senescent retires from his
position of responsibility, not because his mental vigour has
1 The contrasted characters of Mr. Casaubon and Caleb Garth in
George Eliot's Middlemarch is a case in point, and by no means an
uncommon case*